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ANCIENT TREES, 


There are several ancient trees in this 
Commonwealth, which we wish to intro- 
duce to our readers. Like the heroes of 
the Revolution, they will pass away. 
They now stand the representatives of the 
Indian forests. In their native and giant 
strength, they have borne the storms of 
centuries. We need but see them and 
learn their history, to venerate and ad- 
mire them. We have lately visited some 
of them, and have a fragment of bark 
(the loose bark—we would not be so for- 
getful of the respect due them as to break 
a twig or mar the trunk,) in token of their 
strength and character. We will give 
pictures and descriptions of several of 
them. The first shall be, 


WASHINGTON ELM, CAMBRIDGE. 


“The Washington elm stands in the 
westerly corner of the large common 
near Harvard University, in Cambridge. 
Massachusetts, and is probably one of the 
trees that belonged to the native forest. 
Amid the changes which have taken place 
in the world, and particularly in America 
and New England, it has stood like a 
watchman; and ifit could speak, it would 
be an interesting chronicle of events. 
The early settlers of this country had 
hardly finished their rude log houses, be- 
fore they proposed to make the village, 
in which it stands, the metropolis of the 
country ; and but few years elapsed, be- 
fore they laid the foundation of Harvard 
Pyrersity, so néar that it may almost be 
Shaded by its branches. Not far from 
it was the spot where the public town 
meetings were held; and also the tree 
under which the Indian council fires were 
lighted more than two hundred years ago. 
When the drum was used in Cambridge, 
instead of the bell, to summon the con- 
gregation to the place of worship, or to 
give warning of. a savage enemy, the 
sound floated throughout its trailing limbs; 
and when the officers of the college dis- 
charged the duty of inflicting corporal 
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punishment on young men with theirown 
hands, who knows but their rious 
lamentations may have mingled wath the 
breezes that disturbed its foliage! Of 
how many college sports and tricks might 
it tell. 


llarvard, would ever have dreamed of? 
Among the graver subjects of which it 
might make report, are the lessons of 
truth and piety which fell from the lips 
of Whitefield, when ‘he stood in its shade 
and moved a vast multitude by his elo- 
quenoe. And subsequently, it seems, it 
has been heralding war aud liberty; for 
the revolutionary soldiers who — stood 
shoulder to shoulder,—blessings be -on 
their heads,—tell us, that when Washing- 
ton arrived at Cambridge, he drew his 
sword as commander-in-chief of the 
American army, for the first time, beneath 
its boughs, and resolved within himself, 
Bat it should never be sheathed till the 
liberties of his country were established. 
Glorious old tree, that has stood in sight 
of the smoke of Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill battles, and weathered the storms of 
many: generations,—worthy of reverence. 
‘Theagh, in the spirit of modern improve- 
ment, guide-boards may be nailed to thy 
trunk, thou pointest to the past and the 
future. All around are scattered memo- 
rials of what has been. Generations of 
men have died and been buried; and sol- 
diers of the revolution sleep near thee. 
Thou lookest down upon monuments in 
the churchyard, robbed of their leaden 
armorial bearings that they might be con- 
verted into musket-balls in the day of 
our national poverty and struggle; and 
the old spikes, still fastened into the beams 
of Massachusetts Hall, tell of suspended 
hammocks where the weary soldier took 
his rest. Across the river, where one 
Blackstone lived, and where Governor 
Winthrop took up his residence, because 
he found a good spring of water there, the 
forest has been cut away, the Indian wig- 
wam has disappeared, and a city grown 
up, containing more than 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, whose sails whiten every ‘sea, 
whose merchants are princes, and whose 
traffickers are the honorable of the earth. 
May no unkind hand mar the last tree of | 
the native forest. Though it may have 
stood century after century, like a senti- 
nel on duty, defying the lightning and’ 
the storm, still let it stand an interesting 
and sacred memorial of the past and the 
present, and continue to be associated, 
for many years to come, with the history 
of our country. And let the illustrious 
name which it bears, and which it derives 
from one of the most important events in 
the life of the father of our country, pre- 
serve it to remind the coming generation 
of his invaluable services and labors.” 
[Am. Magazine. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
VISIT TO GRANDFATHER’S, 


It was a delightful morning toward the 
close of May. The annual festival had 





visit from their children, and children 
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were preparing to visit their parents. 
Nor were the grandchildren forgotten or 
overlooked in these preparations, but 
shared largely in them both. Many were 
good things which were prepared for 
jttle ones, and long before the day 
d, as they met at school or by the 
, the approaching festival Was the all- 
absorbing subject of discourse, and often 
important question asked, 
og ere are you going at Election?” 

But the day had come. Mr. and Mrs. 
Elton with their children had been in- 
tending a visit to the paternal roof; but 
in the preceding night, their little Henry, 
a sweet boy of two years old, having been 
taken suddenly ill with symptoms of 
croup, his parents judged it imprudent to 
cirry him out that day. Yetthey were 
unwilling their other children should on 
this. account lose the pleasure of their 
I ig anticipated visit, and their father 
t gh best to take them to their grand- 
father’s, and place them under the gare 
of their aunt Lucy for the day, and then 
go for them again at night. 

Tt was a long way around the road by 
the bridge to the house of Mr.“Harris, 
thydether of Mrs. Elton, thongh it was 
less than:a mile across the river, the 
neérest way. The house of Mr. Harris 
wus in full view from Mr. Elton’s cham- 
ber windows, and many times that morn- 
ing; had Harriet and Elizabeth looked 
over the hills to their grandfather’s house, 
to see if they could discover any thing of 
their uncle Mayhew’s carriage standing 
about. the door, or see any thing of their 
cousin Sarah and Frances, while George 
had been as eagerly watching in another 
quarter for his two cousins, Frank and 
Edwin Barton. 

At length the two boys made their ap- 
pearance, and all were now ready to start 
off over the fields tothe river. The boys 
to go on by themselves, and as 

own the path Mr. Elton called 
alter | and told them they must not 
get into the boat or attempt to loosen it 
from its fastenings, and he well knew 
from their habits of obedience that they 
would not do what he had forbidden. 
These children had from their earliest 
years been taught to honor love and obey 
their parents, and now it seemed to be 
their highest happiness to do that whieh 
would please them. Did you ever think, 
children, how much the happiness of 
your parents was depending on you? It 
is in your power by your disobedience 
and way wardness and folly to plant thorns 
in their pillow, and even to plunge a dag- 
ger in their hearts, thus becoming the 
most cruel of parricides. It is in your 
power too to make them happy by cheer- 
fully obeying their requirements and 
avoiding whatever you think will give 
them pain. Remember too the command 
of the blessed God, ‘“* Honor thy father 
and thy mother,” and ‘ Children obey 
your parents in the Lord, for this is 
right.” 

Mr. Elton with the children were soon 
at the river, and in the boat moving off 
upon the water. The landing place upon 
the other side was higher up the stream 
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water. Elizabeth thought her father pad- 
dled the wrong way, and began to fear 
they should never reach the other side, 
and she was happy indeed, when she 
found herself safely landed upon the shore 
and in the path leading to her grandfa- 
ther’s house. It was but a few rods from 
the river to Mr. Harris’s house. They 
soon arrived, and Mr. Elton explained 
why he had left some of his family behind, 
and told them that he also must return 
find leave the children with them, and 
their grandfather very kindly offered to 
take them all under his own care. Mr. 
Elton then told the children that he should 
come for them at 6 o’clock, and»saying 
he hoped to hear a good report of them, 
bade them good morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayhew with Sarah and 
Frances soon arrived, and now the chil- 
dren had a whole day of enjoyment be- 
fore them. They hardly knew where to 
begin, or what to say first. Once ina 
while they would look up at each other, 
and perhaps exchange assmile, but not a 
word was spoken by any of them. At 
length little Frances happened to recol- 
lect what a merry time she and her cous- 
ins once had telling riddles, so she spoke 
out atonce. ‘ Chink, chink, through the 
brook and never drink.” At this the 
children all burst into an incontrollable 
fit of laughter. Little Frances was very 
much disconcerted when she saw the 
effect her riddle had produced. But she 
had done them all an essential ‘service. 
The ice was fairly broken, and they had 
no longer any difficulty in getting to be 
sociable. Their grandmother allowed 
them a room to themselves, where they 
could talk as much as they pleased with- 
out disturbing any one, and their grand- 
father soon came in with a top for each 
of the boys, which he had made for them. 
And now they were all in motion at 
once upon the floor, and the boys pro- 
nounced them the amost perfect spinners 
they. had ever_seen. we 

But they soon got tired of this, and 
were for taking a ramble in the fields, 
and asked their grandfather if they might 
go and see ‘*Sampson’s cracker.” This 
was a large rock in the woods, a little 
above the house, which had long been 
called by that name on account of its pe- 
culiar appearance, and which some of the 
children had never seen. Mr. Harris 
told them he should not like to trust them 
alone, but would go with them in the af- 
ternoon, and proposed that they should 
amuse themselves about the house till] 
dinner time. So with his leave they went 
to the shop where they saw a turning 
lathe, a large windlass and a great many 
other things which they thought very cu- 
rious. Their grandfather was a cooper, 
and had been making some buckets which 
were standing upon the bench. Frank 
thought he should like this work very 
much, and wished. he could come and 
live with his grandfather and learn to 
make buckets and tubs, and help him 
work upon the farm; he was suré he 
should like it much better than rannin 
on errands all the time. Frank and Ed- 
win had lost both their parents within the 
last two years, and they now lived with 
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village, comallllne z three miles distant. ! and that afterwards it was called in the 


The children went next to the garden, 
where they found their grandfather’s beds 
in fine order—the cucumbers and melons 
had come up, and the eurrant bushes 
promised them an abundant arvest, if 
they would visit them ag@t fidepen- 
dence. While tliey were i gardena 
company of boys came along who had 
been out with their guns shooting birds, 
and each one had a long string of them 
in hishand. One of the boys as he came 
near the fence held up his birds, and 
shaking them said, “ see here, Frank Bar- 
ton, I suppose you have been doing noth- 
ing all day, and I have got so many birds 
which I have earned by picking them up 
and waiting on the large boys. There 
ate two companies out, and they are go- 
ing to see which will get the most, and 
the one that gets beat will have to pay.” 
Frank half angry was going to say | 
should rather do nothing than to be en- 
gaged in such mean business as that ; but 
recollecting he had been told never to 
answer any one rudely, he replied, ‘I do 
not like such sport. How can you wish 
to see those innocent birds killed. ‘There 
is not one of them that ever did any harm.” 
He was going to say something more, 
but hearing the report of a gun, the boy 
followed on, thinking his services might 
be needed. Oh how cruel, said the chik 
dren after he had left, and the little girls 
could hardly refrain from tears. They 
felt as if all their pleasures were spoiled 
for the remainder of the day, and all as 
if moved by the same feeling turned and 
went into the house. It was not till after 
dinner, when their grandfather proposed 
making a swing, that they began to re- 
cover their spirits. 

Mr. Harris lived in a new house, and 
one of the rooms was still unfinished, so 
he got a large rope and putting it acrass 
a piece of timber overhead, tied the ends 
to a bit of board to make a seat. The 
next hour passed away very pleasantly, 
and the children would gladly have spent 
a longer time in the same manner, as their 
older friends had now joined them, and 
seemed to share in their enjoyments ; but 
they had not forgotten the promise their 
grandfather made them in the morning. 
It was now past three o’clock, and they 
had. already began to feel as if the day 
was drawing toaclose. While the little 
girls were tying on their bonnets for their 
walk, Edwin happened to recollect hav- 
ing seen some tall dandelion stems in the 
high grass by the garden fence. He ran 
out and got a dozen or two, and as he 
came along with them in his hand, George 
asked him what he was going to do. 
“Going to make some trumpets,” said 
Edwin as he distributed them among his 
companions. ‘ We will have music by 
the way.” 

Mr. Harris was an old man, being 
three score and fourteen years old; he 
was also lame in consequence of a frac- 
ture of the knee joint, so that he was 
obliged to walk very slowly with a staff. 
The children walked along by his side, 
sometimes listening to what he had to say 
and sometimes talking among themselves, 
or blowing their dandelion stalks. The 
little girls soon got tired of theirs, and 
splitting them open on one side, rolled 
them on their fingers, and made them 
into ringlets which they hung over their 
ears. 

** What a curious name dandelion is,’’ 
said Sarah, ‘I wonder who ever thought 
of calling it so.” 

“My teacher told us the other day,” 
said Harriet, ‘but I can’t remember what 
she said about it.” 





As Harriet said this, she saw her grand- 
father look at her with an expression of 
surprise and ‘sorrow in his countenance. 

‘Do you forget, Harriet,” said he, “‘what 
your, teacher tells yau,” 

“Tf cannot remember it all. 
something about lion’s tooth.” 

‘*She probably told you,” said Mr. 
Harris, ‘‘ that it was brought to this coun- 
uy from Europe, and that it*was at first 
ealled by the French dent de lion, which 
means in their language, lion’s tooth; 
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English language dandelion.” 

*‘Yes, that was what she said. 
shall not forget again.” 

They had now nearly reached a fence, 
where some bars were put up in posts. 
Here the boys started off upon the run 
and took away the bars and then stood 
blowing their trumpets till their grand- 
father and the little girls came up. 

“Really my lads,” said Mr. Harris, 
“TI think you would make excellent trum- 
peters.” 

+‘ That is what I mean to be,” said Ed- 
win. ‘Do not you, George?” 

“No,” said George, ‘‘ [I mean to be a 
captain and wear @ sword.” 

‘* What is it you say,” said his grand- 
father, **I could wish sw6rds might be 
done with before you are old ehough to 
use one. I trust you will findja better 
way to serve your country, than by’car- 
rying a sword in its defence. The time 
is coming ‘when swords are to be beat- 
en into ploughshares, and the,nations 
shall not learn war any more.” 

‘Oh Grandfather, I do not want to,go 
to war,” said George, “I only waiit to 
have a sword and march as they do tfain- 
ing days.” 

His grandfather then asked him why 
he supposed they had training dafyg—He 
did notknow. His grandfather then told 
him it was that they might learn to use 
their weapons of war and keep them in 
order, so that if our country should get 
into a quarrel with some other they might 
be ready to go out and fight with them 
and kill them, and that the music Edwin 
liked so well seemed to drown the groans 
of the wounded and dying. 

This was something new to the boys. 
They had a few weeks before seen some 
military companies parading on the com- 
mon, and they thought it a grand sight; 
butahey had no idea that it was in any 
way connected with the horrors of war. 

They had now reached the woods and 
were im, full view of the object of their 
curios, and in a few moments more 
were standing beside it. It was atrtze 
rock which projected from the steep hill- 
side, flat on the top, and in form sowe- 
what like an isthmus and peninsula. One 
might easily climb up beside it, and walk 
on the top. At the farther end wasa 
large stone nearly three feet in diameter, 
flattened a little on the bottom, and in- 
dented upon each side, as if it might some 
time or other have been taken up by the 
hand ofsome mighty giant. This appear- 
ance of the stone was what gave it the 
name of ‘* Sampson’s cracker.” 

The children climbed up one at a time 
to look at it. George said it really had 
been used for cracking nuts for there 
were the shells lying all about. ank 
enquired whether it might not en 
the squirrels that cracked the tad 
of Sampson. Some of the boy ht 
of trying to roll the stone off, but then it 
might be, they said, that some of Samp- 
son’s descendants would yet come to 
claim it, and then they should haveto pay 
the damage, as it would be out of their 
power to put it back again. So they 
thought it most prudent to let it alone. 

After they had satisfied their curiosity, 
they returned to the house, where they 
found tea waiting for them. 'Thesé chil- 
dren, however, had not learned to drink 
tea. Most of them took a cup of milk 
and water, others followed the example 
of their good grandfather, who seldom 
drank anything but cold water. 

After they had finished their repast; 
Mr. Harris took down the measure of 
each of their children in feet and inches, 
saying he wished to see how much 
would grow before another Election, 
should they live and visit him again at 
that time. He then told them that each 
one of them who would read the Bible 
through before that time, should then be 
presented with a new one for their own. 
He informed them that there werein the 
Bible eleven hundred and eighty nine 
chapters, and that by reading five chap- 
ters every Sabbath and three every oth- 
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er day in the week, they could get through 








within the year, and he added, ‘I hope, 
my dear children, you will ever continge 
to read and to love this blessed book; 
receiving it as othe word of God, and 
treasuring up eons in your, hearts, 
that you may be Kept from sinning against 
him, and may it bea lamp to your feet to 


suide you to everlasting, Jif@.”’ 

F Mr. Elton now camet@ean@ehildten. 
Their grandmother made each of them 
some presents and made up a little bun- 
dle for Henry, and thus closed the visit 
which they all thought the happiest they 
had ever made. ‘Their pleasures had 
been plain simple ones, which it is in the 
power of every child to enjoy. They re- 
turned cheerfully to their pleasant homes, 
and when they retired to rest for the 
night, they did not forget to thank their 
Heavenly Father for his protecting care 
over them through the day, and for all 
the happiness he had given them to en- 
joy. i. A. 
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PARTING KISS. 


I do not know when I have been more 
affected by any narrative than by one I 
have lately read, entitled ‘* The Parting 
Kiss.” ‘*] was but five years old when 
my mother died; but her image is as dis- 
tinct to my recollection, now that twelve 
years have elapsed, as it was at the time 
of her death. I remember her as a pale 
beautiful, gentle being, with a sweet 
smile, and voice that was soft and cheer- 
ful when she praised me; and when I 
cried, for I was a wild, thoughtless child, 
there was a trembling mildness about it 
that always went to my little heart. And 
then she was so kind, so patient; me- 
thinks I can now see her large blue eyes 
moist with sorrow, because of my child- 
ish waywardness, and hear her repeat: 
*¢ My child, how can you grieve me so?” 
I recollect she had for a long time been 
pale and feeble, and that sometimes there 
would come a bright spot on her cheek 
which made her look so lovely, that I 
thought she must be well. But she sote- 
times spoke of dying, and pressed me to 
her bosom, and told me to be good when 
she was gone, and to love my father a 
great deal, and be kind to him, for he 
would have no one else to love. I recol- 
lect she was sick all day, and my little 
hobby horse and whip lay aside, and I 
tried to be very quiet—I did not see her 
for the whole day, and it seemed very 
long. At night they told me mother was 
too sick to kiss me, as she always used to 
before I went to bed, and I must go with- 
outit. But I could not. I stole into the 
room, and laying my lips close to her’s 
whispered, ‘‘mother—mother—won’t you 
kiss me!” Her lips were very cold; and 
when she put her arms around me, laid 
my head upen her bosom, and one hand 
upon my cheek, I felt a cold shuddering 
creep over me; my father carried me 
fi the room, but he eould not speak. 
After they put me in bed, I lay a long 
time thinking—I feared my mother would 
die, for her cheek felt as cold as my lit- 
tle sister’s did when she died, and they 
laid her in the ground. But the im- 
pressions of mortality are always indis- 
tinct in childhood, and I soon fell asleep. 
In the morning I hastened to my mother’s 
room. A white napkin covered her face. 
1 removed it—it was just as I feared. 
Her eyes were closed—her cheeks were 
cold and hard, and only the lovely ex- 
pression, that rested upon her lips, re- 
mained. In an instant all the little faults 
for which she had often reproved me, 
rushed upon my mind. I longed to tell 
her how good I would always be, if she 
would remain with me. She was buried, 
but my remembrance of the funeral is in- 
distinct, I only retain the impression 
which her precepts and éxamples left up- 
on my mind. I was a passionate, head- 
strong boy; but I never yielded to this 
turn of my disposition, without fancying 
I saw her mild tearful eye fixed upon me, 
just as she used to do in life. And then, 





when I succeeded in overcoming it, her 
sweet smile of approbation beamed upon 


. ————— is 
me, and I was’ happy. My whole char- 
acter underwent a change, even from the 
moment of her death. Her spirit was 
forever with me strengthening my good 
resolutions and weakening my propensi- 
ty to evil—I felt that it would grieve her 
gentle spirit, to see me err, and I could 
not—would not do it. I was the child of 
her affection; I knew she had prayed 
and wept over me, and that even on the 
threshold of eternity her affection for me 
had caused her gentle spirit to linger, that 
she might pray for me once more. I re- 
solved to become all that she could de- 
sire. The resolution I have never for- 
gotten—it helped me to subdue the way. 
wardness of childhood, protected me 
through the temptations of youth, and 
will comfort and support me through the 
busier scenes of manhood. Whatever 
there is that is estimable in character, I 
owe to the impressions of goodness, made 
upon my infant mind, by the exemplary 
conduct and faithful instructions of my 
excellent mother.” 

Dear children, never forget this story, 
love your mothers. Be careful to do 
nothing while they are alive to fill your 
hearts with bitterness after they are dead. 

[Cong. Jour. 
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THE ORPHAN. 

Augustus Cotton was left by the death 
of both his parents, an orphan at the age 
of eight years. He was an only child, 
and his parents had been very poor; so 
that when they were taken from this 
world, he was alone and utterly destitute. 
For a few months he lived with a good 
old lady, who, being always pleased with 
him, now wished to adopt him as her son, 
and give him an education and fortune. 
At first Augustus was pleased with the 
splendid residence of Old Mrs. Farquar, 
for so was his benefactress called, and 
took much delight in his new and rich 
clothing; but she had forgotten that he 
would be lonesome without a playmate, 
and that her splendid mansion would ap- 
pear desolate if he must wander through 
it alone. 

Augustus became discontented—not} 
merely that he lacked mates, but that he 
was dependent. As this feeling was soon 
manifest in his behavior, Mrs. Farquhar 
noticed it, and asked him one day the 
cause. He told her frankly, and added 
that he wished to earn his living, and that 
he wished, with his own hands to procure 
the means of placing a tomb-stone at the 
grave of his parents. The good lady 
understood his feelings, and commended 
him. She gave him a letter to a met- 
chant in New York, to whom Augustus 
went without delay. The merchant re- 
ceived him as under-clerk, and boarded 
him in his own family. Yor this kindness 
he was indebted to his benefactress, who 
had unknown to him, paid a large fee for 
his admission. 

Augustus was active, industrious, and 
strictly honest. His employer was more 


and more pleased with him as he becanig’ 
a youth, and he took great pains with his™ 


education. In due time he saw the tomb- 
stone erected over his parent’s remains. 
It was a plain slab of marble, laid upon 
the ground, containing the appropriate 
record. When it was laid, and the ma- 
sons had departed, Augustus knelt upon 
the slab, and prayed to God that the spir- 
its of his parents might be permitted to 
watch over him, and guide him in his 





earthly career. He knelt and prayed 
long and shed many tears of regret for 
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the departed; and ere he rose, knew and 
felt that his prayers had been heard. He 
rose with a happy heart, and full of re- 
solve to follow their wise directions. 

He was singularly prosperous in busi- 
ness. He commenced by making small 
purchases and sending them abroad in his 
master’s ships. Every venture that he 
made was successful, and he had gained 
a considerable property by the time he 
was twenty-one years of age. At this pe- 
riod his employer took him into partner- 
ship, and his usual prosperity continued. 

He was now called to mourn the death 
of his friend and benefactress, Mrs. Far- 
quhar, with whom he had always remain- 
ed on terths of intimate friendship. When 
her will was read, he found himself worth 
a hundred thousand dollars. 

Augustus Cotton now became a rich 
and influential merchant as well as a good 
citizen. 

The moral of this story will be evident 
to all our young readers. A wish to earn 
one’s own living, characterizes an honest 
and virtuous mind; anda resolute attempt 
to acquire independence, is almost always 
crowned with success.—Boys’ Mag. 





DID YOU EVER TELL A LIE. 


We dined with a gentleman last week, 
who told us that when he was alittle boy, 
he went to school to a man whom he did 
not like. So oné day he wrote something 
on a slip of paper, which he knew would 
offend his master. It being placed in his 
master’s way, he took it up and read it, 
and then asked, ‘** Who wrote this?” 


"When all denied, he called this boy out 


and asked, as he held the paper before 
him, “R , did you write that?” 
R answered, ‘‘ No, Sir.” * This gen- 
tleman said, that notwithstanding he de- 
nied it, the master would often ask him 
if he did not write it, or if he knew who 
wrote it. At length he said, he told him 
he “knew who wrote it. but that he (R) 
did not write it.” Then the master la- 
bored very hard to persuade R. to tell 
him-who wrote it, but he would not. R. 
was so worried that he knew not what to 
do, lest his father should hear about it. 
At length, his father heard that his son 
was suspected by the master as writer of 
the wicked lines. So one day his father 
said, ‘*My dear child, did you-write on 
that slip of paper?” BR. answered, * No, 
Sir, I didnot.” This lying to his father, 
as well as to everybody else that asked 
him anything about it, made him unhap- 
py» When he went to bed at night, he 
dreamed about it, and in his sleep would 
rise up supposing his father had found 
him out, and be very much terrified. In 
this way he was made quite miserable for 
many months. 

Some years passed away, and R.’s fa- 
ther was taken sick, and when the pliysi- 
cian said that he must die, poor guilty 
R. felt as if he ought to confess that lie to 
his father, before his eyes were closed in 
death, but he did not; and although his 
father died a great many years ago, R. 
who is now a good man, said that he is 
still very sorry because he did not con- 
fess his sin to his father before he died. 
Tt appears to us if we could see the heart 
of the little bey or girl, who reads this 
true story, we should hear it say, “O! 
how much better it would have been for 
R. not to have written any thing bad, and 
after having done so, what a great sin he 
would have avoided, and how much pain, 
and guilt of conscience he would have 
been saved from, if he had just told the 
truth when the master asked him who 
wrote it.” Now, my dear child, have you 
ever told anuntruth? Have you confess- 
ed it?’ If not, we want you to go and ac- 
knowledge it as soon as you have read 
this article. Your parents will forgive 
you.* Confess it also to God, who has 
said that we must not lie, and he will be 
very merciful to you, and you will feel a 
great deal better. Children, always tell 
the truth.— Youth’s Guide. 

—_—— 

Remarx.—True virtue is like precious odors 

—sweeter the more incensed and crushed. 
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WHAT A GOOD BOY WE HAVE GOT. 


One day a new face, upon quite a little 
boy, appeared behind our Jandlady’s chair, 
at the dinner table. Ie seemed to forget 
his bashfulness, in his desire to discharge 
his new duties correctly; for ‘‘ waiting and 
tending table,” as perhaps some children 
may know, are duties which require prompt 
and vigilant attention. 

Many were the boys which had come to 
Mrs. Blank, with good recommendations 
and good promises, and many were they 
who had gone away on account of their 
bad habits. 

“Has Sam gone away, Mrs. Blank?” 

‘Yes, indeed, I hopeso! THe is so idle 
I can do nothing with him. If I set him 
his work, it’s never done, unless I stand 
over him, and I’m sure I can’t do that.” 
So Sam was turned away, and Ozro came. 

““Well, how do you like Ozro, Mrs. 
Blank ?”’ 

“Why, I should like him very much, if 
I could. ever depend upon a word he says; 
but I have caught him in so many littte 
lies, that I begin to think I can’t keep him 
much longer. I want somebody I can de- 
pend upon,—somebody I can trust.’’ And 
not many weeks passed before Ozro depart- 
ed, with the sad and wicked reputation of a 
lying boy. 

Jacob succeeded Ozro. Every body 
liked his appearance. Then he blacked 
boots in such fine style, that the gentlemen 
greatly enriched his pockets with cents and 
fourpences. For a time every thing went 
on very smoothly. By-and-by, various little 
articles were missed from the chambers and 
from the kitchen. A razor disappeared 
from one room; a quarter of a dollar from 
another ; penknives were no where to be 
found. The boarders felt a degree of inse- 
curity, when they left any thing unlocked, 
which they never felt before. Search was 
quite fruitless, and people hardly knew who 
to suspect. Every one hated to think that 
Jacob could know any thing about the 
matter ; besides, he was very zealous to 
find the thief. It is very difficult, nay im- 
possible, for any one to pursue a course of 
sinning and not get found out at last. God 
does not often allow bad people to have the 
credit of being good, when it does not cer- 
tainly belong to them. So it was in this 
case. Jacob himself proved to be the thief, 
and then he ran away, leaving behind him 
a character that nobody could desire to 
have. Others came, appeared well, and 
then went away, some way or other dis- 
qualified for their duties there, and, it is to 
be feared, with principles and dispositions 
that must disqualify them for duties in any 
other sphere. 

This new little boy, who appeared behind 
the landlady’s chair, was named James. It 
was not many days before one and another 
said, 

‘** How prompt and ready James is!”— 
“How well he does his work !””—‘James 
is very obliging, it is a pleasure to ask him 
to do any thing.”—‘‘ What a good boy 
James is!’’—‘*Yes, what a good child he is 
—so honest !” 

“T say yes, too,” cried Mrs. Blank. “I 
must say James is the faithfullest boy in 
doing his work that I ever had; but there, 
a new broom sweeps clean. I’m expecting 
every day when he’l! slacken.” 

** Where did you get such a boy, Mrs. 
Blank?” asked one. 

‘* Why, he’s the eldest son of six or seven 
children, with a drunken father, and his 
mother hardly knows sometimes which way 
to turn to get aliving. For my part, I don’t 
see where the child got such good habits.”’ 
All that Mrs. Blank was afraid of was, 
that it would not last ; but weeks passed on, 








and it did last. James was just as faithful, 
just as prompt, just as obliging, at the end 


| of six, or eight, or ten, or twelve weeks, as 


he was at the end of the first. All the 


boarders, all the family, not only loved but 
respected James. 

Now perhaps some children might ask, 
why was James, the son of a poor drunken 
father, so different from all the other boys? 
Should any one be curious to know, it is 


gratifying to be able to satisfy their curios- 
ity, and to tell them the grand secret why 
James differed so much from his fellows. 

During the depth of the last cold winter, 
one of the boarders of the house, a young 
lady, removed into a bed-room adjoining 
the kitchen, She was awakened very early 
in the morning by James's steps in the 
kitchen. He was very busy kindling the 
fire; then it snapped and burned up like a 
very good fire. ‘The next sound she heard 
was the voice of James; and how gladly 
did she listen! for O, it was the voice and 
the language of prayer. Yes, there was 
James, before the dawn of day, while the 
family whom he served were fast sleeping, 
on his knees before God, confessing his 
sins, and beseeching God to pardon him, 
asking for strength to resist every tempta- 
tion to do wrong, and grace to live so as to 
honor and glorify his Redeemer. 

“O,” thought the lady, “‘I have now got 
at the secret—now I know how James keeps 
the name of a good boy—he is a praying 
boy ;” and the lady could have wept for 
very joy, for she had a heart to love those 
who loved her Saviour. 

Morning after morning, no matter how 
cold it was, or how comfortable was his 
pillow, James was up betimes, to enjoy a 
season of communion with his God. No 
wonder, then, if he were a good boy, for he 
kept close to his God, and God has prom- 
ised never to forsake such, or lead them 
into wicked ways. And when it began to 
be whispered about among the boarders, 
how it was that James led so blameless 
a life, it strengthened the faith and rejoiced 
the heart of those who already knew the 
love and the power of God; while others 
pondered deeply when they saw what a close 
and beautiful connection there is between 
a praying boy and a good boy.—Sabbath 
School Visiter. 

LITTLE EMMA, 

“What a pretty evening this is,”’ said 
Emma, as she walked home from school 
by my side, after a happy Sabbath day. 
It was, indeed, a lovely evening. The 
sun was setting slowly in the western 
sky, and I could not help thinking its 
bright beams were unwilling to close a 
Sabbath so still and so heavenly. 

**O that it were to rise,” said I, ** upon 
a race of beings so happy and enlighten- 
ed as (blessed be our God) we are.” 

**Do you think,” asked little Emma, 
‘that the poor children who live where 
the sun is now rising, know anything 
about God and the Sabbath day? Was 
to-day their Sunday do you think?” 

“Alas! my dear child,” replied I, 
‘*many thousands who are about to be 
warmed by our glorious sun, I fear, know 
nothing of that Sun of righteousness which 
has to-day shone upon us. Suppose you, 
Emma, had been taught to worship that 
sun. It is cheering and beautiful, to be 
sure; but you could not feel that pious 
love for it that you say you feel for Jesus 
Christ, who so kindly said, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ and took them 
up in his arms and blessed them !” 

“O, no!” said the dear child, **I have 
never loved, nor could I ever love, any 
one as I love my Saviour. , I love my fa- 
ther and mother very much; and when 
my father takes me in his arms, I Jove 
him more than [ can tell you. But then 
I think Jesus was kinder still; for he 
loved all children alike—he blessed all. 
Sometimes I wish [ might die while I am 
young, that I might be a child for ever, 
and sit at the feet of Christ.” 

‘** Happy child,” thought I, ** how many 
Christians would envy thee such feel- 
ings!” 

As I looked at her pleasing little face, 
I felt that her wish would most likely be 
realized; but, giving over that thought, 
and looking forward to her womanhood, 
I said, “* May the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, my dear child, ever keep thee 
from falling. EEmma, never forget to 
pray that the grace of God may grow in 
your heart more and more, and that you 
may be wise enough to teach others.” 





**O, yes! I hope if I live, it will be to 


tell other children that good conduct is 
always attended with great happiness.” 

The cottage of Emma’s parents was 
now in sight; and she tripped away, say- 
{ing she should Jearn that pretty.psalm I 
had been reading to the children, ‘* How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts! my soul thirsteth,” &¢«. ‘Do, 
Emma,” said I, “ that will be ending the 
day well.” 

{ walked on, thinking of this little girl, 
whose soul, I believe, did really thirst for 
the courts of her God. I looked upon 
her as my reward. She was what I wish- 
ed all the others to be; and perhaps, 
thought I, they will repay me, as she 
does, in time. 

You, my dear children, who may read 
this, listen to what [ must now say. My 
little Emma is dead, and I have not found 
such another child in all my acquaintance. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








WORM AND BUTTERFLY. 
A FABLE, 

A worm, creeping upon the earth, was 
carried away in the bill of a bird, who 
designed him for a repast to her young; 
but during her flight, seeing seme ripe 
fruit upon a tree that she knew would be 
more to their taste, she dropped the worm 
who fell unharmed upon the grass. In- 
stead of rejoicing at his narrow escape 
from so dreadful a fate, he filled the air 
with plaints and moanings. ‘* Why was 
I made a worm,” said he, * with neither 
power to foresee or escape danger?’ The 
butterfly, with her thousand eyes, instant- 
ly perceives the approach of an enemy, 
and with her beautiful wings eludes all 
pursuit; while I, with no means of avoid- 
ing it, may at any time be crushed by a 
careless foot, or devoured by birds. Ah! 
miserable me!” : 

A butterfly, resting near by upon the 
fragrant petal of a lowly violet, heard the 
murmuring worm, and thus repreved 
him: ‘ Do you not see,” said she; **that 
although you were not able to save your- 
self, you have yet been preserved from a 
dreadful death. Can you not then trust 
yourself to future protection.” 

The worm heard and received instruc- 
tion, and having fulfilled its appointed 
time, it rested in its chrysalis until, di- 
vested of its first form and nature, and 
then expanding its wings it rose into the 
air a free und beautiful butterfly. 

So my children you are constantly pre- 
served and protected from many dangers. 
Be always grateful, and with humility 
perform well your duties, and when this 
life is ended and you are divested of that 
which is “ of the earth, earthly,” you will 
emerge into a heavenly state of existence, 
arrayed in light and beauty, and endow- 
ed with gifts and blessings of which, at 
present you cannot conceive. 

[Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 
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THE IMPORTUNATE CHILD, 


In the course of visitation, one of our 
friends lately called at an apartment 
which had been occupied by a pious fam- 
ily ; the door was opened by a man who 
had recently become its tenant; a tract 
was offered, which he refused with an 
oath, and was in the act of abruptly clos- 
ing the door, when alittle girl exclaim- 
ed, ‘Father, do Jet me take one.” He 
repeated his oath, demanding what she 
wanted with it. She looked innocently 
in his face, and said, ‘* Father, do let me 
take one, they are so pretty.” He reluc- 
tantly consented. On the next visit, he 
expressed his thanks, and stated to the 
visiter that he had been impressed by 
what he had read init. One of the tracts 
in the cover, was Tue Swearer’s Pray- 
eR. He now attends a place of worship, 
and there appears reason to hope that 
the swearer has become an humble pen- 
itent. 

“ An interesting ¢ircumstance has oc-° 
curred,” remarks a correspondent at 





Sheffield, “in the course of visitation, in 
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the'ease of a young man who bas beena 
profligate character. One Sabbath eve 
ning, in reading, the tract entitled Two 
Dra.ocues attracted his attention; at the 
end was attached another tract, entitled 
Frienpiy Conversation ; this contained 
three inquiries:—]. What are you, my 
friend? 2. What, then, cught you to be? 
3. Reflect on what you must be. The 
remarks on these questions were power- 
fully impressed on his conscience, and 
the Holy Spirit enlightened his under- 
standing, that he became awakened to a 
sense of danger as a guilty sinner, and 
wondered at the forbearance of God in 
sparing his life. His wife, finding him 
deep in sorrow, bathed in tears, inquired 
what was the matter? As svon as he 
could answer, he remarked he would 
never again take a walk on a Sunday, 
for he had broken’ the Sabbath, which 
greatly added to his other sins. He was 
convinced of the error of his ways; that 
he had lived without hope, and without 
God, in the world. He then felt the 
need of having an interest in Christ, and 
resolved upon erecting a family altar that 
very night. He continued distressed on 
account of his past guilt during some 
days, but earnestly sought the Lord with 
prayers and tears, taking every opportu- 
nity of reading the Scriptures, from 
whence he derived much consolation and 
instruetion. On the Monday morning he 
took the tract for his shopmates to read, 
anxiously anticipating that it might have 
the same effect on their minds which it 
had upon his. He was solicitous to bring 
all around him to a saving knowledge of 
the truth. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN.--No. 1. 
The Lady walked through her garden on the 
early morsing, and she smiled upon her flowers 
as she passed by, so they looked up und smiled 
too. 
Who was the Lady ? 
I do not know. She had come from far away, 
and called her garden her home, and her flow- 
ers were her mother and sisters, she said. The 
garden was very beautiful at all times, but on 
this morning the flowers were more so than 
usual, for they had not laid aside the holiday 
robes with which they had adorned themselves 
for the Sabbath ; for this was Monday. 
* The Lady has not looked at me once,” said 


little neighbor, “for I am sure there is nothing | have owed us a visit so Jong would come soon, 
in me which is worthy’of her notice, I am so | and pay up arrearages—every ,dollar helps, and 
ugly! and so low!” every dollar is wanted, as much as the little boy 
Just then, the Lady turned and looked back, wanted a supper every night, Editor. 
saying, “ How very fragrant it is just here! My 
sweet Mignonette must be’near, and I had near- 
ly forgotten her. Ah my little pet, you kpow 
how to call me back when J pass you by.” 

Iam not sure that Kttle Mignonette smiled 
when she heard this, but I think she could not 
help doing so. As for the Scarlet Pea she 
turned redder than ever, and said, “Well, I nev- 








VARIETY. 


The Hen and Kittens, 














in Seekonk, R. I. 


example of animal instinct. 


A few weeks ago I was at the residence of 
Mr. Barney, pastor of the Congregational Church 
He invited me into a little 
shed, and there showed me a very extraordinary 
It was a hen bring- 


about five hundred thousand dollars, was caused 
by. the wicked sports of those boys, who did not 
choose to keep holy the Saobath day. 

But this is not all. Not only did the fire orig- 
inate in consequence of Sabbath breaking, but 
its subsequent rapid extension was also occa- 
sioned by the same sin. Fall River is a manu- 
facturing village, and in most, if not all the 
mills, there are force pumps, to which hose can 
be instantly attached, and by means of the ma- 
chinery water can be thrown over a large part 
of the village. “But the water had been drawn 
off from all the lower ponds, near the mills, so 
as to allow the workmen to blast rocks, and on 
this very Sabbath they were thus enyaged, to 





er did—!” 

“ Here comes the Lady,” said Loverin a Mist, 
to herself, “ but I won’t let her know that I love 
her. I shall just turn my head, the other way.” 
Poor Love in @ Mist was-very diffident, and she 
lost no time in carrying her plan into execution. 
The Lady stopped and spoke to her, but she 
pretended not ¢o hear, while yet she trembied 
all over. The Lady knew not what to do, but 
she spoke a few kind words and walked on to 
the Moss Rose, her favorite flower. The Rose 
was very happy and very beautiful that morning, 
and she showed the Lady how many of her buds 
had opened since last she was there, and beg- 
ged that one might rest upon her bosom that day, 


the Lady! 
smile the sweetest, and her lip the softest in the 
whole garden? The flowers about* her,knew 


their lips with envy. 


little corner,” said the Tulip. 


that mean old Butter Cup.” 


I shall stay here as long as I please.” 


borhood.” 


coming to,visit you.” 
“ Dutch cousins indeed! 


veins, Madam.” 


her appearance. 
But the Lady saw that all was n 
She strove to make the two regard eac 





No wonder then, Moss Rose was very dear to 
Was she not nearly perfect in-her 
lovely robe of soft green moss—was not her 


this, and some of them loved to sit at her feet 
and own it—while others were ready to bite 


“When the Lady comes this way, I’m going 
to show her how I am crowded up here in this 
“1 never could 
bear to live next door to any thing so vulgar as 


“ As to that,” returned the Butter Cup, “{ am 
not so very old as you imagine, Madam, and I 
would have you to know that as I am placed in 
the garden by the special direction of the Lady, 


“Then don’t expect any attentions fremame,” 
said the Tulip, tossing her beautiful head: in 
high disdain, “for I shall not associate with 
every low person who is forced into ouf neigh- 


“ As you please,” answered the Butter Cup, 
“ you had better stay at home and make prepar- 
ations for your Dutch cousins, who I hear are 


I think I see myself 
entertaining those vulgar persons! I desire to 
be thankful that there is no Dutch blood in my 


The Butter Cup smiled a very provoking 
smile, and this so exasperated the Tulip, that 
she could scarcely speak when the Lady made 


right. 
other 
as friends, and told them that in her affections 
they were of equal rank—but they refused to be- 
come reconciled, and though they dared not 
speak, they threw angry and contemptuous 
glances at each other and so made the Lady sad. 
She said to herself, “I expected to find peace 
and harmony here, but it is far otherwise. Is 
the fault mine? It grieves me to see my Scar- 


ing up a litter, of four kittens. In all respects, 
so far as they could receive it, she gave them 
the same attentions as she would her own brood. 
She scratched vermin and other things for them; 
called them to partake; she clucked for them, 
and brdoded over them night and day, as they 
had need. It is true, they could not enjoy the 
food thus offered for them, neither could they 
follow her in her wanderings as chickens 
would do. 

The llttle things lived as do other kittens, by 
sucking their real mother puss. They obtained 
this privilege by the assistance of friends, or in 
the occasional absence of the hen, When the 
hen was present, puss could not come nigh her 
kittens, for though she was much stronger than 
the hen, yet she shrunk as many larger animals 
do, from her noisy threats. 

Occasionally, in the absence.of the hen, puss 
would come and steal her kittens, and carry 
them by the neck to another place, to oversee 
them herself. But very soon the hen would 
find them, and take possession of them as before. 
You are doubtless all enquiring how this hap- 
pened. I asked the same question, and was told 
ihat puss had her nest near the hen while she 
was sitting upon her own eggs. When the cat 
first left her kittens alone, the hen hearing their 
infant voices, probably supposed them to be her 
own. She therefore left the nest, with her eggs 
unhatched, and took possession of the nest of 
kittens. Having first pitied, she next loved them, 
and continued to watch for their welfare. 

or 
The Kind Little Girls. 


Kind and tender-hearted children are beloved, 
whether they are rich or poor; and I shall now 
give youa short but pleasing account of two 
Sunday scholars, whom I very well know, and 
whom [ shall ever esteem. There is, in our 
town, a poor old man, whom God, in his infinite 
wisdom, has seen fit to deprive of sight, that 
great blessing which you and I so much enjoy. 
His wife also is getting old ty Spee and the 
strength of them both will soon Be gone. Now 
this poor afflicted man had a great desire to go 
to the house of prayer, but-he could not see his 
way, and he had no one to lead him. Day after 
day did he sit in darkness, longing for some one 
to lead him to the light of life, but no one offer- 
ed him aid. The message of mercy and the ho- 
sannas of united praise both sounded near to his 
dwelling, but they fell not upon his ears, and in 
sadness his Sabbath hours passed away. 

At length two good little girls in our Sabbath 
School, hearing of his deplorable condition, 
took pity on him, and they said, that by turns 
they would lead him and be his guide, and that 
he should lean his trembling hand upon their 
shoulders, and that they would take him to the 
house of God. The poor man gladly accepted 
this kind offer; and often have [ seen hin tot- 
| tering along with his large stick, and his, little 
| friends one on each side; and [ thought, last 
| Sunday, as I gazed on them both, what’a pleas- 
ant sight it was, and surely such kindness must. 
be approved by God. Now these poor people 
soon felt a feeling of gratitude arise in their 
minds towards the little girls, and they wished 
to repay them, but they were poor and unable. 
It occurred, however, to their minds that, as they 
sold sweet things, they would give each some 
candy every day they came, but the little girls 
refused totake any things and still persevere in 





the no smal] annoyance of many a pious heart, 
till the alarm of Fire! was given. 
fifteen or twenty minutes elapsed before water 
could be let down from the upper pond, so as to 
start the machinery to work the pumps, and by 
that time the flames had spread beyond con- 
trol.’ 
learn, that even in the present life, nothing is to 
be gained in the long run by disobeying the 
commands of God ?—S. S. Advocate: 


Then some 


When will the wise men of the world 








POETRY. 





The life I ask, it is my all of being— 





THE BUTTERFLY TO ITS CAPTOR, 


The New York New Mirror, in extracting the 


following Poem from its foreign journals, thinks 
it will find many admirers among its lady 
readers. 

Stay, thoughtless spoiler, stay, a moment ponder, 


Ere thou hast crush’d me in thy murd’rous hand; 


Oh! let me live awhile, to hover yonder, 


Where the bright flowers their honey-cups 
expand. 


Summer her richest treasures now is throwing 


From morn to eve abroad in earth and sky— 


Fain would I taste of some, for scarcely knowing 


What ’tis to live, oh! it is hard to die! 
’ 
No brighter hope have I beyond the grave; ° 
Methinks thou canst not gaze unmoved, whiie 
seeing 
My agonies—oh! grant the boon I crave. 
Thine every touch—e’en where thou deem’st it 
lightest, 
Brushes a thousand feathers ftom my wing. 
Seem they but dugt?—-those feathers were the 
brightest 
In hues that from the empyrean spring. 
Look on my slender form, so richly vested 
In azure plush wove by no mortal loom; 


Look on my jewell’d head, so proudly crested, 


And canst thou still award*a hopeless doom? 
Has Mercy touch’d thine heart, and art thou 
thinking 
That He who made thy nobler form made me! 
Crush not His work—reluctant art thou shrinking 
From meditated harm ?—then I am free. 
A child of summer—brief is my span when 
longest ; 
Nor I repine—it is His righteous will 
Who made the weakest as He made the strong- 


est, ‘ 
Each has a fitting station here to fill. 


Oh hear my solemn warning—art thou deeming 
Far off the hour when thou, like me, shalt die? 
Thine end may come ere mine—and, strange in * 

seeming, 
Life may be left to the frail butterfly. 


Such as thou art, 1 was—an earth-born creature: 
I died, and Jay within a shroud and tomb; 

I sprang to life—oh! how unlike in feature 
The form I left, this beauty to assume! 


All radiant though I rose—from death awaking, 
Yet orice again I die—to live no more :—r. 
As then J waked shalt thou, the grave forsaking, 

In form far other than thou wast before. 


Then thou diest not again !—but all immortal 4 
If thou hast rested ina @hristian’s trust, 
In heavenly splendor from the tomb’s dark portal 














a searlet pea near which she stood. “She loves 
my cousin so much better! See how she stands 
and pets her, and puts down her red lips to be 
kissed! Ah! but I wish she cared for me!” 

The Lady was grieved when she heard this, 
and she said to herself, “Oh! I must not again 
neglect my scarlet pea, for 1 would not willing- 
ly wound her—besides I want to gain her af- 
fections that I may persuade her to mount up- 
wards rather than thus to trail upon the ground.” 
Thus thinking, the Lady passed on, and quite 
forgot that she had not said good morning to 
her little friend, her beloved Mignonette. 

“There Miss!” said the Scarlet Pea, “the 
Lady is always pretending to find great delight 
in your society, and now she has passed you by 
without even saying good morning.” 

“ Well, I don’t much wonder,” answered the 


+ 


let Pea trailing along upon the ground, tiaking 
the acquaintance with the stones and sticks she 
finds there, and the aristocracy of the Tulip dis- 
turbs me also. I must seek a remedy for all 


y the God of heave 


their labor of love. n 
smile upon them, and grant them his salvation. 
—_—_——~——_. 

Sabbath Breaking. 


Shalt soar, an angel, from thy bed of dust! 
————>—_—_. 


CHILDREN PLAYING, 
“Play on! Play on! I am with you there, 


this. — <P 
NO SUPPER YEP!!! 


must wait, or go after them.” 


sometimes forgetful.” 


that of the Yourn’s Companion. 








“ Mother dear, is not my supper most ready?” 
“ No, my son, the Cows have not come, and you 
“ But if E can’t 
find them, what shall [ do? I feed them every 
morning, mother, and I think they might come 
home without being invited.” “I think so too, 
my dear—but Cows as well as other folks are 


The case of this little boy is very much like 
This little 


paper visits its friends every week, and only ex- 
pects one visit a year in return—but alas, it is 
often disappointed, and has to go supperless two 


The Fire at Fall River.—The papers gave 
an account of a most destructive fire at Fall 
River, Mass. which broke out about three o’clock 
in the afrernoon of July 2d, and raged with great 
fury until one third of the village, being the 
greater portion of the business quarter, was de- 
stroyed. Several buildings were blown up, for 
the purpose of arresting the flames, but with lit- 
tle effect. The fire swept up Maine-street for 
about half a mile, and was not got under until 
midnight. 

But what has all this to do with Sabbath 
breaking? We will tell you. The 2d of July, 
the day on which the fire occurred, was Sunday; 
and we learn that the fire was occasioned by 
some boys, who, instead of being in the Sabbath 
School or the house of God, as they ought to 
have been, were amusing themselves by firing a 
pistol in the yard of a carpenter's shop. Thus 
this awful calamity, by which two hundred buil- 








or three years. We wish those Subscribers who 


dings were reduced to ashes, involving a loss of 


In the midst of your weary ring; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing ; 
I hide with you in the fragrant. hay, 
And whoop the smothered call, 
And my feet slip up on the seedy 


floor, 
And I care-not for the fall.” : 


N. P. W. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION--BOUND VOLUMES. 
y= XVI. from May, 1842. to May, 1843. Also 

the Two Weekly edition, embracing the year 1842— 
bound in stout paper at $1, or in extra binding and lettered; 
at $1,25, a very cheap and attracting book for Children and 
Youth. May be had at the Recorder Office, No. 11, Corm 
hill, Bostuo. 

Xr PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.— OWE Cent 
each.—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companion, for seve- 
ral years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behavi, 
or and correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for 
One Dollar a hundred as above. 





